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‘The enamel made by W. P. Fuller & Co. ’ 
which bears the name of Silkenwhite is 
possessed of characteristics seldom found 
in white enamels. 
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It flows like fine carriage varnish, 
enabling the the decorator to 
secure a grainless, porcelain- like 
finish on standing as well as flat 
woodwork. It produces a dur- 
able, rich and warm satin-white 
finish that makes its strongest 
appeal to those who are learning 
to look for quality of finish, rather 
than for the price of the material 
used to produce the finish. 
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VWV.P.FULLER & CO. 


SPECIALIZED PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Housing. 


By EDWIN BERGSTROM 


Its explanation: and while in California now is the opportunity 
to avoid the costly civic and economic disease of 
congestion, overcrowding and uncleanliness. 


OUSING in its broad interpretation means the 

shelter and intimate surroundings of the human 

being. Housing, therefore, is as old as man him- 
self, whose primal instinct is first for food and then 
for shelter. 

Primitive man in his home in the cave or in his 
tent was an outdoor creature, living his life in the 
open air. Whether his home was cleanly and had 
ventilation or light did not concern him; he did not 
know in the least why 
pestilence and epi- 
demics swept through 
his communities and 
took all but the 
strongest about him. 
Through succeeding 
ages his living be- 
came more and more 
centered; his hours 
of labor were no 
longer spent in the 
open fields. As his 
intelligence grew, he 
began to learn the 
value of the most es- 
sential things to pro- 
long his life; to reach 
back to those things 
that were so much a 
part of his primitive 
life—open air and 
sunlight. The open- 
ings in his home had 
been closed to pro- 
tect him from his 
fellow-man; now they 
were made to open 
to give him the air; 
his windows were 
covered to give such 
light as would filter 
through the primitive 
coverings; then glass 
gave him both light 
and air. He achieved 
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what comforts he knew in the building in which he 
lived and slept; but still he had the pestilence and the 
epidemic; his habits and his surroundings were still 
filthy and unclean, and the meaning of sanitation was 
far beyond him. 

Generations passed, and civilization brought man 
closer to his fellow-man. Industry, as we know it, 
began; and as industry grew, he was brought into 
still closer contact, and he became but a unit in a 

great group of work- 
pr ers. Industry took 
her workers from the 


peer open field and crowd- 
ed them into her suf- 
focating factories. 
“actories compelled 
the cities. Industry 


demanded full hours 
and energy from all 
her workers, and the 
man could not give 
sufficiently of the 
meager hours and en- 
ergy left to him to 
enable him to live 
where open air and 
sunlight could reach 
him and his family. 
His home followed 
him; where before it 
had been built in the 
broad and open fields, 
now it was crowded 
close to his neigh- 
bors, first as closely 
as it could be on the 
ground, then when 
the ground gave out 
it was piled upon his 
neighbor’s house, 
story after story, as 
many steps as could 
be climbed. Capital 
controlled the home, 
and it herded the man 
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and his family into rooms in which the light never 
entered, into rooms of vile unecleanliness. Men, 
women and children were compelled to share a room 
in common, crowded eight, ten, even twelve into a 
room fit for two. The buildings were dark, insanitary 
and wholly unclean. Privacy was impossible. Chil- 
dren were brought up in the street because there were 
no yards for them to breathe in. Disease swept 
through the crowded 
homes. The home in 
its moral and eco- 
nomic sense was de- 
stroyed, 

In the meantime 
the understanding of 
the needs and limita- 
tions of the human 
body had grown so 
that it was possible 
to identify and fix 
the causes of the dis- 
eases to which it is 
subject. Pestilence, 
epidemics, disease 
after disease were 
traced back to their 
origin in uneleanli- 
ness of the individual 
and of the group; the 
menace to the life 
and health of the 
community, the im- 
morality fostered by 
the crowded unpri- 
vate housing, had 
finally sifted through 
the social and eco- 
nomic ignorance. It 
is a long, hard road 
from ignorance to 
understanding. Soci- 
ety, the individual in 
the mass, is the hard- 
est to teach and the 
slowest to learn what 
is demonstrably best 
for itself. Capital, 
not in the least con- 
cerned in the protec- 
tion of society, is 
more easily taught, but learns only when compelled 
that health and well being of the individual are of 
paramount value to itself. 

Housing, as a human problem, then was forced to 
the attention of society entirely by the evils which the 
vrong development of the home had encouraged, and 
by the need of capital to conserve the working energy 
of her employes. The problem, as it was studied, 
went back to some basic truths long since unnoticed; 
certain truths that through the mass and ages of igno- 
rance you and I have learned and will agree are in- 
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herent rights to which each individual is entitled: 

A right to sunlight and to air; a right to a reason- 
able amount of space and the facilities with which to 
perform the usual duties of life; a right to clean, 
decent surroundings; a right to a reasonable amount 
of privacy for himself and for his family; a right, 
when he is compelled by circumstances beyond his 
control to live in a congested home, to a reasonable 
chance for his life in 
event of accident to 
that home. 

Grant, too, if you 
please, that society 
as a community has 
the duty of protect- 
ing itself against the 
individual faults 
which injure it, that 
it has the duty of 
protecting itself 
against filth and im- 
morality and disease, 
that it has the duty 
of fostering and pro- 
tecting the family life 
—the base of modern 
civilization; in short, 
that the public health 
and public welfare 
are always greater 
than the individual. 

Society, through its 
authorized govern- 
ment, is attempting 
to solve the housing 
problem, and has be- 
gun to educate the 
individual and eapi- 
tal of its social and 
economic value. 
Every so-called re- 
strictive measure 
adopted by society 
has been based on 
the simple, inherent 
rights we have grant- 
ed, and only as they 
are so based can they 
be permanently good. 

Some of the simpler 
matters of collective housing were early accomplished. 
The city became convinced that the carrying of its 
sewage to some central disposal point was necessary ; 
but the individual city was unconcerned if such dis- 
posal point was a menace to another city. The smaller 
communities and the sparsely settled portions of the 
larger ones did not protect themselves at all against 
the disease-laden sewage; it became the duty of the 
iarger society of the State to protect the health and 
welfare of all its communities. The disposal of pri- 
vate and public sewage can now be handled by intelli- 
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gent sanitary laws so as to insure cleanliness and to 
protect the health of the individual and of the com- 
munity. 

A more complex side of the housing problem was 
attacked at its most vulnerable point, the tenement 
house. The attack was so well advertised that many 
persons today think of the housing problem only in 
the term of a tenement problem. The investigation of 
the tenement house 
has led to the inves- 
tigation of the hotel, 
the lodging house, 
places of public as- 
semblage of all kinds 
and of the private 
dwelling itself. The 
most intelligent in- 
vestigation and the 
most far reaching 
among our American 
communities has been 
done in New York, 
and New York City 
only two months ago 
found it desirable to 
restrict congestion in 
her office, factory and 
assemblage buildings, 
as well as in her ten- 
ements and lodgings, 
and to lay out her en- 
tire area into zones, 
limiting in each zone 
not only the heights 
but the various kinds 
of occupancies of the 
buildings in that 
zone, thereby taking 
a step toward reliev- 
ing congestion and 
toward public health 
and welfare that 
twenty, ten, even five 
years ago would not 
have been even con- 
sidered by any Amer- 
ican community. The 
experience of New 
York City with the 
so-called restrictive 
laws insuring in a measure the axiomatic rights of 
the individual in the home, and his comfort and well 
being, had taught that city that such laws were not 
restrictive, but were beneficial to her citizens and par- 
ticularly to capital itself. It is an easily proven state- 
ment that capital in New York City—and any other 
community which has had its buildings built under 
these beneficial laws and their occupancy regulated— 
would not under any circumstances go back to the 
conditions before the laws existed. Capital in such 
communities has learned the increased investment 
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returns would certainly not justify the retrogression. 

This experience, then, gives us another principle in 
housing legislation—that regulatory laws governing 
the construction and occupancy of buildings and of 
their premises, insuring to the individual the axiom. 
atic rights of light, air, safety and sanitation as far 
as can reasonably be done by law, are beneficial to the 
community as a monetary investment as well as to its 
health and well being. 

Profoundly affect- 
ing housing has been 
the progress of trans- 
portation. The ease 
with which one can 
be taken from one 
community to an- 
other, the great in- 
crease of this travel, 
have greatly aug- 
mented the danger of 
epidemic and trans- 
mission of disease, 
resulting in the quar- 
antine laws now so 
universal. Converse- 
lv, this very ease of 
transportation, to- 
gether with the grad- 
ual shortening of 
working hours, tends 
to relieve congestion, 
whereas the worker 
can be taken from his 
tenement and given 
the wholesome sur- 
roundings that are 
his right without cur- 
tailing his working 
or leisure hours. 

In California, for- 
tunately, the evils of 
congestion and sani- 
tation have not 
reached the acute 
stage of some of our 
older American com- 
munities. The gen- 
eral health and wel- 
fare of this common- 
wealth and the ad- 
jJustment of present insanitary and congested areas 
and buildings to the intelligent economic view, can be 
obtained by the expenditure of hundreds of dollars, 
whereas millions are being spent therefor by the older 
communities, and the disease of the future can be 
avoided by absolute prevention of the cause rather 
than by the costly cure, if we intelligently work to- 
gether to that end. 

The necessary legislation for this will follow the 
general experience of the older communities. Society 
therein has learned that legislation must eventually 
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reach and direct all the conditions under which man 
works and lives: 

First, his home for living and sleeping, be such 
home either of a permanent or transient nature: 

A. Tenement house (including all varieties thereof), 
and which is considered a home for the family of a 
permanent nature. 

B. Hotel and lodging house (including all forms 
thereof), considered as not necessarily a permanent 
home, and as an individual rather than a family form 
of life. 


Residence of Mrs. A. C. Van Rossem, Pasadena 


C. The single dwelling, being the private home for 
the family, and of a permanent nature. 

Second, his home for working: 

D. All forms of factories, shops and buildings used 
by industry, wherein the working hours of the indi- 
vidual are spent, occupancy of a transient nature. 

Third, his home for amusement and the care of 
disease: 

EK. All forms of buildings of public assemblage, 
wherein the individual is temporarily housed for en- 
tertainment, amusement, pleasure, study, physical or 
medical attention, or under restraint. 
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And finally : 

F. The premises and surroundings of each of the 
various forms of homes. 

In California, the legislation so far has not at- 
tempted to cover the subject. Since 1909 there has 
been a law on the statutes governing the tenement 
house, but this law, amended as it has been, is still 
inadequate, and often impracticable and unenforece- 
able; since 1913 there has been a so-called hotel and 
lodging house law governing that class of building; 
this law is absurdly inadequate, contradictory and im- 
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practicable. Except for these two measures, and an 
excellent law governing camps and their sanitation, 
California has not gone into corrective housing laws. 

The present tenement house and hotel laws were 
drawn mostly by some earnest workers, who recog- 
nized the evils of conditions as they existed. ‘The laws 
were based principally on previous legislation of 
similar import in other States. No account was taken 
of the special problems made by California conditions 
and climate; far too often the laws contain imprac- 
ticable conditions from a constructive and enforcing 
standpoint, all due to the inexperience of the framers 
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of the laws. The result has been that at every legisla- 
tive meeting new laws and amendments have been 
introduced, which—sometimes with better provisions, 
sometimes with worse—have entailed expensive lob- 
bies at Sacramento to endorse or defeat. 

At the 1915 session of the Legislature there were 
no less than sixteen bills introduced covering hotels, 
lodging houses and tenements from the standpoints 
1 have outlined. I had the honor to be one of the 
representatives of the city of Los Angeles in the lobby 
on these bills. There were fully two dozen other rep- 
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participate in a housing institute by naming delegates 
to attend a series of conferences to be held for the 
purpose of discussion of all phases and needs of hous- 
ing conditions and to formulate legislation regulating 
the construction, sanitation, maintenance and oceu- 
panecy of tenement houses, hotels, lodging houses, and 
single and multiple dwellings, and to present such 
legislation as would be drafted as the result of these 
conferences to the next Legislature for enactment 
into law. 

The first meeting of the Housing Institute was held 
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resentatives from other portions of the State, all 
spending money in contesting the bills. Realizing the 
endless futility of such methods of legislation, it was 
suggested by Mr. Backus, another representative of 
Los Angeles at this lobby, that it would be advan- 
tageous to save all this expense, energy and fruitless 
effort by properly framing such laws in conference of 
all interested therein, and then presenting them to the 
Legislature for approval and enactment. The advan- 
tages of this were so apparent that the State Housing 
and Immigration Commission in April, 1916, invited 
fourteen of the larger cities in the State to officially 


May 4th and 5th, 1916, at the Alexandria Hotel, in 
Los Angeles. At this meeting the organization was 
perfected and a general discussion of the problems 
presented. The Institute at this first meeting decided 
to limit its work this year to the discussion of housing 
as applied to the home for living and sleeping and the 
premises and surroundings thereof, leaving for the 
future work the home for working and the home for 
amusement and the care of disease. 

In the discussion of the housing problem by the 
Institute another primary principle has guided the 
legislation proposed. It is universally acknowledged 








that the ideal home is the one family dwelling, each 
family by itself, with healthful, clean surroundings, 
out in the open, free to the air and sunlight, and 
separated from the neighboring house by ample play 
yards, to augment the physical and moral strength 
of the children, and to foster a clean, healthful, vigor- 
ous, intelligent family life. The Institute recognizes 
that conditions of city planning are not ready for this 
ideal at present; so compromise must come, bringing 
the actual conditions to as near the ideal as can be 
reasonably done; feeling, however, that the longer the 
community works under these compromise laws the 
more certain it is that each year the ideal will be 
more and more nearly approached, if for economic 
reasons alone. With this ideal constantly in mind, 
and to insure the axiomatic rights of the individual, 
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according to their construction; also a very valuable 
fire-protective measure. 

5. Sanitation and Health — Requiring toilet and 
bath and running water facilities and insuring pri- 
vacy of same, requirements as to sewers, cesspools 
and sanitary plumbing materially strengthened, pro- 
hibiting privies, except under certain circumstances, 
prohibiting livestock and animals in or about build- 
ings, except under certain conditions, a very stringent 
provision requiring cleanliness throughout premises 
and buildings, requiring repairs, drainage, and artifi- 
cial lighting under certain conditions, requiring insect 
screening and extermination of insects and nuisances 
within the buildings and furnishings. 

6. Occupancy and Maintenance — Limiting occu- 
paney to prevent overcrowding, prohibiting living and 
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the Institute is framing its bills, which will be pre- 
sented for consideration and passage to the Legisla- 
ture at its next session in 1917. The bills will follow 
in structure the conventional, well-tried lines of the 
present tenement house law. So far as the discussion 
and conclusions of the Institute have gone, the salient 
elements of the bills will be as follows: 

1. Scope of Law—Including all parts of the State. 

2. Enforcement — Centralized and _ strengthened 
over present law, eliminating confusion and insuring 
uniform enforcement. 

3. Definition of Terms and Words in Bill—Elabo- 
rated so as to clear ambiguity. 

4. Light and Ventilation—Requiring yards and un- 
occupied spaces, fixing minimum size of yards and 
courts, varying as to number of stories in building, 
requiring windows and fixing location, minimum size 
and area of same, fixing minimum size of rooms, 
insuring ventilation of inner courts and vent shafts, 
and limiting heights of various classes of buildings 


sleeping except in rooms designed for that purpose, 
prohibiting cooking in certain rooms, permitting of 
mixed occupancy only under very severe restrictions 
as to building arrangement and control, prohibiting 
rear structures used for living purposes almost en- 
tirely, and encouraging outdoor sleeping. 

7. Fire Protection—Requiring fairly adequate fire 
escapes and wider and more stairways, insuring 
egress to at least one stairway or fire escape from 
each apartment, requiring further fire proof protec- 
tion of public halls, stair halls, elevator and other 
shafts, and for smoke egress therefrom, material 
increasing of fire protection of buildings by addition 
of standpipes, fire gongs, and fireproofing of boiler 
and furnace rooms, and prohibiting the sale of dan- 
gerous or combustible materials in the buildings. 

The distinction between the various classes of homes 
for living and sleeping has been kept strictly in view, 
and everything so far as ean practicably be done 
to encourage and protect the family (Continued on p. 394) 
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HOUSE IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ROBERT D. FARQUHAR. ARCHITECT 
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HOME OF MRS. H. PAGE WARDEN, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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Reasons Why City Planning Department is Need. 


By HENRY F. WITHEY. ARCHITECT * 


HERE has been so much said, there has been so 
uae written, and the subject is so large that at 

first it seems hard to determine from what point 
to approach it. But considering you visitors who 
honor us with your presence, you who serve us as offi- 
cials in several of the important city and county gov- 
ernmental departments—it seems fitting that the sub- 
ject be treated with regard to our own city, sincerely 
hoping that the discussion of ideas, for which purpose 
we have come together, will bear fruit by this gather- 


ciscan fathers surely possessed high ideals and aspi- 
rations in so christening the small pueblo set down 
upon the desert sands—with no greater claim to such 
a title than the balmy climate, and vistas of the lofty 
mountains. 

Not attempting to apologize for our presence, let us 
stop to consider if we are making our city worthy of 
an intelligent people and of what we so loudly boast. 

It is not my intention, though, to lead you on any 
visionary flight to heavenly air-eastles, but to deal 





House for Mr. Sayre MacNeil, Los Angeles, California -- Reginald D. Johnson, Architect, Pasadena, California 


ing, not to gratify any personal ambitions other than 
the one—to do that which betters humanity in gen- 
eval and which improves our condition locally as ap- 
plied to our homes and our city—and that there will 
come that increase of happiness that is to be found in 
the cultivation of taste and the opportunity for its 
enjoyment. 

Los Angeles —‘‘The City of the Angels’’ we are 
pleased to interpret it. Considering its significance 
| pause to wonder why so many of us had the audacity 
to come within its folds. 

Were it built after the visions of the Biblical proph- 
ets, | suppose marble palaces would be ours in fields 
Elysian, traversed with streets of gold. The Fran- 


*1017 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles. An address before the Southern 
California Chapter, A. I. A., at Hotel Clark, June 13, 1916. 
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with conerete facts in keeping with the commercial 
age in which we live. However, progress toward a 
better day for cities owes more than to be guessed to 
the impetus of dreams and hope and high resolve. 
These furnish the inspiration to practical achieve- 
ment. 

In the beginning this city had in its plaza what 
might have been the nucleus of a city plan. The con- 
ception was good even though adopted by such humble 
founders as the Spanish fathers and colonists (in 
1781). The pueblo plan of colonization common to 
Spanish-American countries had its origin far back 
in the middle ages. In early European colonization 
the pueblo plan, the common square in the center of 
the town, the house lots grouped about it, the arable 
lands and pastures beyond, appears in the Aryan 
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village, in the ancient German work, and in the old 
Roman praesidium. The Puritans adopted this form 
in their first settlements in New England. Around 
the public square or common where stood the meeting 
house and town hall they laid off their lots, and 
beyond these were their cultivated fields and common 
pasture lands. This form of colonization was a com- 
bination of commercial interests and individual own- 
ership. Primarily it was adopted for protection 
against the hostile aborigines of the country, and see- 
ondly for social advantages. This was the initial 
point from which the settlement radiated. A concep- 
tion for growth and expansion, considering who the 
original inhabitants of Los Angeles were, was not to 
be expected. 

So today in its unguided growth we find the city 
spread over a great area like a fungus growth on the 
map, with no heart or arteries of consistent character. 

We claim many beautiful homes; as individuals we 
may be considered to have done well, but collectively, 
no! The city has grown on lines determined partly 
by accident and mostly by the push of enterprising 
real estate holders, not according to any plan of effi- 
cient orderliness or art. The ugliness and the inade- 
quacy of our surroundings are not due to viciousness 
of character or commercialness, as so many would 
have it, but to plain ignorance, a chaotic condition of 
thought which has set up a false standard of values. 
Our battle, and it is a battle which must be waged, is 
not so much against a definite or established order 
of things as it is against chaos—chaos is our problem. 

Is it not possible to survey this growth and attempt 
to bring order out of it, and outline a comprehensive 
tentative plan as a guide for future growth? I pre- 
sume the task of preparing a comprehensive plan for 
Los Angeles has appeared too stupendous because of 
the city’s large growth. We have appreciated the 
need at times, but lacked the initiative and continuity 
of purpose and efforts. 

In an effort for civic improvement the first step is 
to make a comprehensive plan, a program, a written 
and drafted expression of our thoughts and ideas for 
the future, that we may guide ourselves as we trave! 
along. This is almost the only step that can insure 
the highest type of modern civie art, since require- 
ments are greater now than when artists and master- 
builders, dressing with beauty the narrow streets of 
Italian and Flemish cities, created the civie art of five 
centuries ago. In those cities urban hygiene and cir- 
culation made no demands on civie art. Nowadays 
these things are fundamental, and unless there be a 
well-thought-out, artistically conceived general plan to 
work on, our civie art will go astray with lack of com- 
pleteness or continuity. So it will fail because iso- 
lated and spasmodic; because it will mean a fine park, 
some patriotic statuary, a few good streets and sev- 
eral good buildings rather than a city dignified, or- 
derly and beautiful as a whole. 

Now a comprehensive city plan is nothing more 
than a program of procedure. Technically it is the 





art or science of planning the development of a city 
in a systematie and orderly way. 

As individuals you never think of doing a number 
of things without a first thought-out program. You 
live and exist by the fundamental laws and program 
of the Almighty God. Transgression means prema- 
ture decay and death. You sleep, you spend the 
waking hours of the day, you dress, you eat, you shop, 
you build your houses by an outlined program, and in 
the conduct of your business you follow a program— 
written or mental, and depending upon the thorough- 
ness and wisdom of that program is your financial 
success. 

Now collectively, what? Is there not a greater 
necessity and responsibility to your fellow associates? 
The various corporations of the country are founded 
upon a program of procedure, and depending upon 
the efficiency of their programs do they flourish or 
fail. Efficiency is the ery of the day, and it marks the 
difference, progressively, between the village black- 
smith and the great steel corporations. 

Now here we are likewise a corporation with 600,- 
000 stockholders, with a good political organization, 
with a corps of able executive officers and servants, 
but where are we going? Our progress reminds me 
of a sight I saw out here on the way to Hollywood 
one morning recently. A round, red-faced, bewhisk- 
ered midget of a fellow came driving out from a side 
lane onto the boulevard in a rattling, dilapidated 
Ford. Instead of driving west on the nicely paved 
right-hand side, he crossed over to the left and went 
banging along over the uncovered ties of the inbound 
railroad track. On the hood of the machine was dis- 
played a sign reading, ‘‘From somewhere to any- 
where,’’ and he surely was on his way as he tumbled 
along. And it caused me to reflect that that was 
about typical of Los Angeles’ constructive policy, 
‘*from somewhere to anywhere.’’ 

There is no large or united program of progressive 
construction. Our constructive policy, if we have one 
at all, is unguided, and it allows a wide scope for the 
poor taste of untrained individualism. We are drift- 
ing along to the goal of lost opportunities. And as 
the city continues to grow larger and the resources 
increase, the public works become more spectacular 
and permanent, so that mistakes in these last a long 
time and are striking examples of folly. The need of 
artistic guidance, both in public and private work, is 
more keenly felt, the extravagance and wastefulness 
of duplicated effort are realized; the value of an 
authoritative wsthetic control is perceived, and it is 
appreciated that to make any true advance in civic 
art there is needed something more than means and 
impulse. Civie art is as ancient as all the arts, but 
it is distinguished from the others by its contentment 
to be servant, not mistress in the glorifying of cities. 
In spite of certain enlightenment the impression still 
prevails that art is an effeminate luxury, a token of 
decadent aristocracy, a veneer costly and unnecessary. 
We are still prone to pride ourselves overmuch on 
being plain citizens, mistaking crudity for simplicity 
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and ignorance for logic. What is any art but the 
right, best way of doing a certain thing? The art 
which is so utilitarian in its purpose as to be civic 
first and art afterwards may be defined, then, as 
taking in just the right way of those steps necessary 
or proper for the comfort of its citizens—as the doing 
of the necessary or proper thing in the right way. 
So civic art is not a fad; it is not merely a bit of 
wstheticism; there is nothing effeminate and _ senti- 
mental about it; it is vigorous, virile and sane. AI- 
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truism is its impulse, but it is older than any altruism 
of the hour—as old as the dreams and aspirations of 
man. 

Cities are not made to be looked at but to be lived 
in, and if in the decoration of them there be any for- 
getfulness of that, no successful civie art will follow, 
and the effort will defeat itself. 

The council which on first thought might be consid- 
ered the directors of the city’s growth, is only an ex- 
ecutive body. The various departments into whose 
duties enter construction of any kind, for the most 
part carry out that construction generally as public 


needs most urgently demand. Those demands by in- 
terested citizens are made through the council, and as 
our executive body they are so ordered. 

Each improvement is generally made without con- 
sideration of any other department or features that 
may have a bearing upon the subject. The old say- 
ing, ‘‘Too many cooks spoil the broth,’’ is very appli- 
cable to our present conditions. 

Every now and then an idea of improvement or of 
a new building is advanced. Some of these are car- 
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ried through as was the Southern Pacific station more 
recently. That matter of a new city hall has been 
brought up three different times, I believe, if not more. 
At another time the issue may be voted. Should it be 
so, and we have no studied, comprehensive plan, vou 
ean well imagine what will happen. Have we not a 
sufficient number of errors in this city at the present 
time to be no flattery to our taste or intelligence? 

Kight years ago or thereabout there was made a 
very good beginning toward preparing a city plan, but 
mind you those were suggestions only, made hastily in 
a few days. The seed was planted, but like the orphan 
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of the slums it has been neglected and has not had a 
healthy growth. Maybe it is just as well, for today 
we are able to profit more greatly by the experience 
of other cities and examples that have been set before 
us. Witha large and broader vision can we approach 
the problem now. 

We have the city of Washington before us. Shall 
we be blind to that example? And here in our own 
State there are the examples of the San Francisco and 
San Diego expositions. What would these fairs have 
amounted to if each group of persons, having a build- 
ing to erect, had placed them wherever their faney 
pleased, without regard to position, height or style of 
the others? Are we so stupid and ignorant as not to 
recognize the orderliness and simplicity of their 
plans? Is not the city of Los Angeles more impor- 
tant than any temporary exposition? 

Is not the idea of a comprehensive plan one of plain 
common sense, of concrete efficiency? Is there any- 
thing very unreasonable in the idea, too visionary or 
impracticable? Is it not a sound business proposition 
that we should give immediate attention to? 

Now what are our needs and possible requirements 
for the next few years? Are they not a city hall, a 
library, a State building, county buildings, hospitals, 
railroad stations—transcontinental and local, subways 
with surface stations, schools, fire stations, convention 
halls, with clubs and hotels of semi-publie character? 

To the buildings which would go to constitute the 
architectural elements of an administrative center 
there ought to be given not merely a central location 
which will be invited by consideration of convenience 
even more strongly than those of sentiment, but all 
the additional emphasis and conspicuousness that site 
can offer. 

No other structures are so appropriately entitled to 
the best position that the city can afford, convenience 
and appearance being jointly considered, as those that 
officially stand for the city. And not only do these 
structures belong together, but each gains and is en- 
hanced from proximity of the other. They make for 
better efficiency, orderliness and economy, and exsthet- 
ically are more impressive. 

And is it not essential and time that we looked to the 
front doors of our city? Are they any better than 
back doors at the present time? Since it is said that 
the tourist trade is a large factor in the financial sue- 
cess of our city, wouldn’t it be good common sense 
and business sagacity to make them orderly, clean and 
attractive? 

A comprehensive city plan will include many fea- 
tures of the city’s work, but these mentioned seem to 
be of sufficient importance to call for definite action. 

Here is our opportunity, the right, common-sense, 
business-like thing to do—to create, revise and adopt 
a tentative comprehensive plan for the physical devel- 
opment of the city, making it a correlation of the 
plans for streets, parks, playgrounds, transit, railroad 
terminals, grouping of public buildings, markets, ete., 
that will be needed and built as time goes on. Let us 
have a comprehensive plan that will get us some- 
where, instead of following a haphazard policy, or 


rather no policy at all. The plan once secured, public 
spirit and artistic sense of the community can hardly 
fail to insist that it be adhered to. 

The pride that enables a man to proclaim himself a 
citizen of no mean city awakens in his heart high 
desires that before had been dormant. 

The study and preparation of a comprehensive plan 
will be for the benefit of all of us; therefore it is a 
task to be borne by all of us—the city. To accomplish 
it there must be a commission or department formed 
as a unit of the city government. Provisions for the 
establishment of such are already. made way by the 
city and State laws. 

Such a commission, which should be composed of 
architects, engineers and those technically trained, 
with broadest ideas and conceptions, will have to serve 
without pay, but services of a secretary, possibly 
expert advice and of a number of draughtsmen will 
have to be eared for. But it is constructive work, 
means for economy and is vitally essential to our 
needs. 

At the present time the City Planning Association 
and the City Planning Committees of the Municipal! 
League, the City Club, the Architects and Engineers’ 
Society and this Chapter are combining their efforts 
toward securing the formation of this department as 
a unit of the city’s government. Various phases of 
the subject are requiring much study, but rapid prog- 
ress is being made, and we hope that substantial re- 
sults will be obtained if the idea is thought proper, 
wise and needed. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to read you these lines 
from a magazine of recent issue; the thought is 
appropriate. 

I LIVE HERE 


A garden, a perfect mosaic, deep green ’gainst the blackest of loam, 

Spread out near a little log cabin—but immaculate home! 

I paused to admire—who could help it?—the weedless expanse near the 
door, 

Where, pleased with my pleasured inspection, stood a “Mammy” of 
years that are yore. 


“A beautiful garden,” I ventured. She cupped a brown hand to her ear. 
“Fine garden!” I shouted. “Oh, sholy! It ought to be fine—I live here!” 
I went on my way with a sermon as great as I ever had heard; 

The highest paid preacher existent could never have added a word. 


Were every human who cumbers the tiniest spot on the earth 

To see that the place he inhabits—the work brain or fingers give birth— 

Stood perfect as e’er he could make it—dear God, what a different 
sphere! 

Let’s borrow our motto from “Mammy”: “It ought to be fine—I live 
here!” 


—StTRICKLAND GILLILAN. 


Housing. 
(Continued from page 358) 


life, has been carried into the measures, where the 
occupancy is regarded as permanent. The sanitary 
and cleanliness features of the measures have been 
made as strong as can reasonably be done at the 
present time, and have been made to apply equally to 
the three classes of homes, and equally to the new and 
the existing conditions. The structural features of 
homes of the multiple type, designed for occupancy 
by many families, in distinction to those of the single 
type, designed for occupancy by a single family, have 
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been strongly drawn to cover the new buildings; 
requiring structural changes in existing buildings only 
as necessary to provide the nearly adequate windows 
and ventilation in the rooms. Practically no limita- 
tions are placed on the construction of the homes of 
the single type, except that they have floors, walls and 
roofs that are watertight, windows that will open, 
doors that will close—in short, that they be made 
at least with the ordinary building materials and put 
together in some sort of shape, and not made of 
scraps of iron and gunny sacks. 


The Institute, as a political experiment in framing 
bills for laws, is proving a wonderful success. The 
cities have responded well to the invitation; the dele- 
gates have been splendid representatives and have all 
worked together in a spirit of fair play and earnest 
purpose that has seldom been approached. The meet- 
ings have been held in open discussion, with repre- 
sentatives of practically all interests concerned meet- 
ing with the delegates and giving advice and criticism. 
The bills as drafted by this body of interested, com- 
petent people, officially representing their municipali- 
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The requirements for homes of the transient occu- 
pancy are not so exacting as to yard and percentage 
as in the permanent occupancy. Overcrowding of the 
land is amply taken care of in other limitations, and 
provisions are made for many kinds of transient occu- 
paney, particularly the dormitories, which for the 
present it seems necessary to retain as a system of 
housing. The provisions of the bill will make this 
form of housing probably as good as it can be made; 
the entire form should be abolished. 


Finally all features in the present laws regarding 
: ] 8 8 


prostitution have been eliminated; this phase of hous- 
ing has been more amply and appropriately covered 
in other laws. 


ties, once they agree on the best measures acceptable 
to all, should be in such form as to preclude any oppo- 
sition when placed before the Legislature, unless there 
be found a legitimate objection that has escaped the 
diligence of the delegates. 

The Institute feel that their efforts are going to 
stabilize the laws and investments of housing in Cali- 
fornia, that they are going to result in sane, enforce- 
able laws, giving to each individual his inherent rights 
of life and living, and giving to California that pro- 
tection against the diseases of housing that will save 
her cities millions of future dollars, and more than 
ever make the ‘‘sunshine and flowers”’ real and actual 
to each one of her citizens. 
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Editorial. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


F the fifty-two architects submitting competitive 

drawings, the following eight were selected to en- 
ter the second and final competition: Bliss & Faville, 
William C. Hayes, Bakewell & Brown, Charles Peter 
Weeks, Wood & Simpson, Lewis P. Hobart, Loring P. 
Rixford and John Baur, all of San Francisco, and 
F. J. DeLongchamps, of Reno, Nevada, who holds a 
certificate to practice in California. 

This selection was made by the jury composed of 
Governor Johnson, Attorney-General Webb, Chief 
Justice Angellotti and President of the Board of Con- 
trol, John F. Neylan, together with Edgar A. Mathews 
and James Reid, of San Francisco, and Robert D. 
Farquhar, of Los Angeles, the last three being archi- 
tects selected by the Board of Control from a list of 
five submitted by the Sub-Committee on Competition, 
San Francisco Chapter American Institute of Archi- 
tects. State Architect George B. McDougall, as Ad- 
visor, conducted the competition. 

The manner in which the competition and program 
were executed is commendable to members of the two 
chapters of the American Institute of Architects at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

It has been demonstrated on numerous occasions 
that architects undertaking the planning and erection 
of buildings thousands of miles from their office and 
regular field of endeavor have met with many fail- 
ures. They are not familiar with materials, labor and 
local conditions that are so essential. 

The selection of architects to compete on the State 
suilding shows sound judgment by our California 
State officials. 

The Pacific Coast States abound in architects pos- 
sessing marked ability to properly and artistically 
execute their designs | when permitted by the pocket 
string of the owner, ‘f he also possesses an artistic 
temperament. 

Our great West is yet young. We recall the days 
f old, the days of gold, the days of ’49—only sixty- 
seven years ago; there are many of these pioneers yet 


in our midst. Our country is developing, and it be- 
hooves the profession in our beloved West to take the 
stand to which it is rightfully entitled. 


SELECTING AN ARCHITECT. 


A NEWSP: APER in giving a report on a projected 

hotel in Montana stated that the architect 
selected had underbid every other architect on the 
job, which is a more candid report than is usually the 
ease when an architect is chosen. It is a sad condi- 
tion in a man’s business sagacity when he will select 
an architect in whose hands he places the entire re- 
sponsibility of a building investment because of cheap- 
ness or the suggestion that he may save on a fee. Not 
all investors, fortunately, are so short sighted. 

The fallacy of the employment of an architect on 
the basis of the amount of the commission does not 
in any way represent a wise measure. ‘‘Penny wise 
and pound foolish’’ applies most appropriately to the 
attempt to practice economy by choosing for cheap- 
ness merely to save the fair price for good service. 
An incompetent man doing work for a small commis- 
sion might easily use a large per cent of the cost of 
the completed structure in wasteful use of material, 
inefficient planning, unimproved opportunity, costly 
and unnecessary construction, with unsatisfactory 
results, whereas a competent man charging a higher 
rate for his services could give a very much higher 
percentage of return for the investment of funds, 
resulting in an ultimate saving. An architect is a 
necessity, not a luxury. 

Architects, like doctors and lawyers, place different 
values upon their services, and their services likewise 
vary in merit and results. This should not confuse the 
owner. The best is likely to be the higher priced. 
The owner should no more think of turning a case 
that involved thousands of dollars over to an attorney 
because of a cheaper fee and likewise should not try 
to save on an architect’s fee where thousands or only 
hundreds of dollars may be involved in a building, to 
say nothing of lives. 
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Your clients are now able to derive the full benefit of your knowledge. 


No longer need you hesitate to specify special plumbing fixtures, for 
fear of delaying the work. 


The convenient location of our three factories eliminates all possibility 


of delay. 


Our designing department will completely carry out your ideas --- and 
design special fixtures that are particularly adaptable. 


Whenever special fixtures are required specify “Dacifte” Plumbing 
Fixtures. 





Main Offices and Showroom PLUMBING FIXTURES Factories 
67 New Montgomery St. For sale by all jobbers Richmond, 


San Francisco, Cal. California 
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The Architect is the Official Organ of the 
San Francisco Chapter, Southern California 
Chapter and Washington State 

Chapter, A. I. A. — 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Edgar A. Math- 
ews, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, 
Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, William B. 
Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. Chairman of 
Committee on Competition, William Mooser, Nevada Bank 
Building, San Francisco. Date of Meetings, third Thurs- 
day of every month; Annual, October. : 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, J. E. Alli- 
son, 1405 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, A. R. 
Walker, 1402 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright & Callender Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday; except July 
and August at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, W. C. Knighton, 307-309 
Tilford Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on Public 
Information, Joseph Jacobberber. Date of Meetings, third Thursday 
of every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Charles H. Bebb, Seattle. 


Minutes of San 


November 3, 1916—A_ special meeting was called in the Italian 
Room of the Hotel St. Francis on Friday evening, November 3d, to 
hear an informal talk by Mr. W. L. Woollett, on “Architectural 
Refinement and Purity of Detail,” illustrated by stereopticon, to which 
members, ladies and friends were invited. 

In addition to the stereopticon slides, Mr. Woollett had placed on 
the platform three very interesting old Italian examples of carved, 
painted and gilded wood work from the “City of Paris” store. 
Using the slides and the actual work as examples and quoting the 
work of Professor Goodyear, of Brooklyn, Mr. Woollett explained 
the variations from geometrical lines in the old work, which we 
moderns are beginning to discover to be the cause of much of the 
charm of the work of earlier times. 

The evening was much enjoyed by those present, and at the con- 
clusion of the talk, a vote of thanks was given Mr. Woollett. 


Subject TO: Approval, ick i cssecsccss 1916. 
Morris M. Bruce, 
Secretary. 

November 16th, 1916—The regular monthly meeting of the San 
Francisco Chapter of the American Institute of Architects was held 
at the Palace Hotel on Thursday, November 16th, 1916. The meeting 
was called to order by the President, Mr. Edgar A. Mathews, at 
1:50 p. m. 

Thirty-two members were present. 

MINUTES 

The minutes of the meeting held on October 19th, were read and 

approved. 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Board of Directors. Nothing to report. Legislative Committee. 
Nothing to report. S. F. Sub-Committee on Competitions. Nothing 
to report. 

Communications. From John Galen Howard, enclosing a _ letter 
from Mr. Burt L. Fenner, regarding the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws; from Mr. William W. Tyrie, Chairman 
of the Arrangements Committee of the Minnesota Chapter, A. I. A., 
asking for the names and addresses of the delegates from the San 
Francisco Chapter. 

Vew Business. Mr. Faville, Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
licity, explained a plan for the Chapter to have control of certain 
issues of the publication, THe Arcuitect, providing illustrations and 
reading matter, the first number to contain work of moderate cost, 
by younger men, and later numbers will probably be devoted to 
hospitals and schools, respectively. 

It was moved by Mr. Cheney and seconded, that a resolution be 
passed that Mr. Mooser and Mr. Schroepfer, representing the Chapter 





First Vice-President, Daniel R. Huntington, Seattle. Second 
Vice-President, George Gove, Tacoma. Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, L. L. Rand, Spokane. Secretary, J. C. Coté, 
Seattle. Treasurer, Ellsworth P. Storey, Seattle. Counsel, 
Charles H. Alden. Date of Meetings, first Wednesday, ex- 
cept July, August and September at Seattle, except one in 
spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 


The American Institute of Architects —The Octagon, 
Washington, D. C. Officers for 1917: President, John Law- 
rence Mauran, St. Louis, Mo.; First - Vice-President, C. 
Grant La Farge, New York City, N. Y.; Second Vice- 
President, W. R. B. Willcox, 400 Boston Block, Seattle, 
Wash.; Secretary, Burt L. Fenner, New York City, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
D. Everett Waid, 1 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Board of Directors for One Year—Charles A. Coolidge, 122 Ames 
Building, Boston, Mass.; Charles A. Favrot, 505 Perrin Building, New 
Orleans, La.; Elmer C. Jensen, 1401 New York Life Building, Chicago, 
Il. For Two Years—Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Ben J. Lubschez, Reliance Building, Kansas City, “Mo.; 
Horace Wells Sellers, 1301 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Three Years—William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco, 
— Burt L. Fenner, New York City; Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Francisco Chapter 


at the Convention of the Housing Institute in San Diego, be in- 
structed as follows: 

“Sense of Chapter meeting held today that all plans filed with 
Building Departments under the State Housing Laws for permits, 
must be prepared by certificated architects.” Telegram in these words 
was sent to Mr. Mooser. 

A discussion as to taking up the above matter of preparing plans 
with the engineering societies was had, and it was decided that the 
matter be referred to the Building Laws Committee of the Chapter. 

A discussion was had on the subject of Mr. Fenner’s letter as to 
the Chapter’s attitude in regard to dues. By motion duly seconded, 
it was decided to leave the matter to the discretion of the delegates. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the following Standing 
Committees to serve the Chapter for the current year: 

City Planning: Charles H. Cheney, Chairman; August G. Head- 
man, William Mooser. Jnstitute Relations: W. C. Hays, Chairman; 
W. B. Faville, John Galen Howard, John Bakewell, Jr., Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, Morris M. Bruce. Legislative Committee: Tenement 
Houses; Building Laws; As to Effect of Laws on Profession. Albert 
Schroepfer, Chairman; John. J. Donovan, Bernard J. Joseph, W. H. 
Crim, Jr., William Mooser, John Bakewell, Jr., August G. Headman. 
Competition Committee: William Mooser, Chairman; W. B. Faville, 
Sylvain Schnaittacher. Commercial Bodies: Chamber of Commerce, 
Civic League. J. S. Fairweather, Chairman; Sylvain Schnaittacher, 
Charles P. Weeks. Jnstitute Publicity Committee: W. B.. Faville, 


Chairman; G. Alexander Wright, W. C. Hays. Chapter Trustecs: 
300ks_ with San Francisco Architectural Club. Mr. Edgar A. 
Mathews, Chairman; W. B. Faville, Arthur Brown, Jr., Trustees. 
Education: Atelier Work. Arthur Brown, Chairman; John A. 


3aur, John Reid, Jr., August G. Headman. 
ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


After a discussion as to the method of electing delegates, it was 
moved by Mr. Meyer and seconded and carried, that the ballots be 
cast for eight delegates. After the members had marked their ballots, 
Mr. Charles P. Weeks and Mr. T. Paterson Ross were appointed 
tellers to count the votes. The eight nominees receiving the highest 
number of votes were as follows: W. C. Hays, William Mooser, 
John Galen Howard, W. B. Faville, George W. Kelham, Louis C. 
Mullgardt, Charles P. Weeks, John Bakewell, Jr. 


ADJOURN MENT 


There being no further business before the Chapter, the meeting 
adjourned at 4 p. m. 
SUbIGEE NO APDTOVAl, 6i0 deck su dwemetiesnss , 1916. 


Morris M. Bruce, 
Secretary. 
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Atlas-White for Stucco 


This beautiful example of stucco for residence work was obtained 
by using a mixture of Atlas-White Portland Cement and Fan Shell 
Beach White Sand in the finish coat. 

Atlas-White is a true Portland Cement---pure white and non-stain- 
ing. It is particularly suitable for stucco, either pure white or tinted, 
or as a non-staining mortar for pointing, setting and backing stone, 
tile and brick. 

We shall be glad to send you further information about Atlas- 
White and also our illustrated Monograph, “Early Stucco Houses,” 
which contains many photographs of Colonial Stucco and a convenient 
guide to stucco specifications. The coupon is for your convenience. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


New York Chicago St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Philadelphia Boston Dayton 
Pacific Coast Distributors of Atlas-White: 
United Materials Company . San Francisco Howard Company . a ° ‘ Oakland, Cal. 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. . San Francisco Consolidated Supply Co. ‘ Spokane, Wash. 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., San Francisco F. T. Crowe & Co. Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. 
Oro Grande Lime & Stone Co. Los Angeles J. McCraken Co. . ; . . Portland, Ore. 
Evans, Coleman & Evans, Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 


Atlas-White Stucco Home, Portland, Oregon 


J. V. Bennes, Architect a 7 


Ernest Thomas, contractor for cast-stone 
and stucco work 


y 


S WHITE 


aa 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago, or 30 Broad St., New York: 


Send me “Early Stucco Houses” and place me upon your mailing list for monographs on stucco research 
and experiments, as issued. 
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Minutes of Southern California. Chapter 


MINUTES OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH MEETING. 


The 100th meeting of the Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held at the Jonathan Club on 
Tuesday, November 14th, 1916. 

The meeting was called to order at eight o’clock by Past President 
S. Tilden Norton. 

The following members were present: J. E. Allison, John C. 
Austin, H. B. Cody, F. P. Davis, W. J. Dodd, Theo. A. Eisen, P. A. 
Eisen, A. M. Edelman, W. E. Erkes, R. C. Farrell, P. H. Frohman, 
H. W. Glidden, H. M. Greene, Elmer Grey, L. H. Hibbard, J. C. 
Hillman, A. C. Martin, H. H. Martin, S. B. Marston, M. C. Mont- 
gomery, Octavius Morgan, S. T. Norton, Robt. H. Orr, T. F. Power, 
A. W. Rea, A. F. Rosenheim, F. L. Stiff, A. R. Walker, August 
Wackerbarth, P. O. Wright, Jr., G. B. Van Pelt, Jr. 

As guests of the Chapter were present: Mr. Woollett, practicing 
architect of San Francisco, and a member of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects; Mr. Arthur S. 
Heineman, a local architect; John Bowler and Wm. Dellamore, of 


the Builder and Contractor, and H. K. Hensley, of the Southwest 
Contractor. 


The minutes of the 99th meeting were read and approved, as cor- 
rected. 

Mr. J. E. Allison, having been absent from the previous meeting, 
at which he was elected to the Presidency, Mr. S. Tilden Norton 
formally presented the gavel to Mr. Allison, and he thereupon fol- 
lowed with a short address, outlining his policies for the coming 
year, and the work which should be undertaken on the part of the 
Chapter. 

For the Board of Directors, the Secretary reported a meeting held 
on November 7th, at which the question of electing certain Chapter 
members to life membership was discussed. Applications for mem- 
bership in the Chapter from Messrs. H. B. Cody, Lester H. Hib- 
bard, Mott C. Montgomery and Ross G. Montgomery were approved 
by the Board, and the Secretary instructed to send out letter ballots. 
At the second meeting of the Board held on November 14th, letter 
ballots were opened, and the above mentioned architects declared 
elected to Chapter membership. 

The Secretary next announced the appointment made by the Presi- 
dent of the committees for the ensuing year. 


These appointments were as follows: 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Chapter Membership: F. P. Davis, H. H. Martin, Winsor Soule. 
Entertainment: J. C. Austin, Lyman Farwell, W. J. Dodd. A. J. A. 


Sub-Committee on Public Information: S. Tilden Norton, H. F. 
Withey, A. R. Walker. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


A. 1. A. Sub-Committee on Competitions: A. F. Rosenheim, Myron 
Hunt, Geo. E. Bergstrom. Permanent Committee on Legislation: (To 
be appointed later.) Ethics and Practice: WH. M. Patterson, A. B. 
3enton, O. W. Morgan. A. J. A. Sub-Committee on Education: 
S. O. Clements, D. C. Allison, Elmer Grey, R. C. Farrell. (Owing 
to resignation of Chairman appointed by the President, Committee 
will elect their own Chairman.) City Planning: H. F. Withey, 
A. C. Martin, Sumner Hunt, J. T. Vawter. Contracts and Specifica- 
tions: Geo. E. Bergstrom, A. C. Martin, F. L. Stiff. Jnstitute Mem- 
bership: A. F. Rosenheim, W. S. Hebbard, Chas. S. Greene. Special 
Committee.on Building Companies: P. A. Eisen, J. P. Krempel, Robt. 
Orr. 

For the Committee on Institute Membership, Mr. A. F. Rosenheim 
reported that applications for Institute membership from thirteen 
Chapter members were in the hands of the Institute’s Board of Di- 


rectors, and that six more would be sent before the first of the coming 
year. 


Communications were next read as follows: , 


From the Bedford Stone Club. This communication was ordered 
filed. 

From the Industrial Bureau, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
seeking suggestions which would add to the success of the “Home 
Products Week” of 1916. The Secretary was instructed to reply. 

From the Merchant Plumbers’ Association, protesting certain action 
of the Builders’ Exchange in attempting to make general the practice 
of sub-contracting plumbing work. This communication was ordered 
referred to the Committee on Contracts and Specifications. 

From the Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
requesting the endorsement of Mr. Abraham Garfield in his candidacy 
for the Board of Institute Directors. This communication was received 
too late for formal action by the Chapter. 

From the Southwest Museum, requesting aid in the securing of 
members and funds for the furtherance of their work. This communi- 
cation was referred to the Committee on Education. 

From Mr. E. C. Kemper, Executive Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, calling this Chapter’s attention to the custom of 
calling a special meeting to act upon committee reports and instruct 


local delegates in the matters therein set forth for their guidance when 
attending the Convention. On motion made by Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
duly seconded and carried, the President was authorized to call a 
special meeting at such time and at such place as he saw fit, to. con- 
sider these documents. 

From the Industrial Bureau of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, extending an invitation to the Chapter and the Board of Di- 
rectors to be present at an informal reception at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Thursday evening, November 16th. The individual Chapter 
members were urged to attend. 

From the Riverside Portland Cement Co., acknowledging receipt of 
check covering the Chapter’s share of expenses in the Preparedness 
Parade. 

Following, the President announced the election to membership of 
Messrs. H. B. Cody, Lester H. Hibbard; Mott C. Montgomery, and 
Ross G. Montgomery, and Mr. Mott C. Montgomery was called upon 
to make a few remarks. 

Under the head of unfinished business, the deferred Annual Report of 
the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on Competitions was read and copy of 
report ordered filed in the records of the Chapter. 

Discussion followed. relative to a competition called for in the State 
of Arizona for certain State work. The Committee on Competitions 
was ordered to take note of this competition and send out notices of 
disapproval, insofar as the program did not conform with the standard 
form of competitions of the American Institute of Architects. 

Before taking up the matter of new business, Messrs. Woollett and 
Heineman, guests of the Chapter, were called upon and each made a 
short and interesting talk. 

Under the head of new business, the reading of the Institute’s Con- 
stitution and By-Laws and the Amendments thereto, was taken up, 
and all sections as amended were approved and delegates instructed to 
vote for the same, with the exception of Section 6, Article VI, of the 
By-Laws, pertaining to affiliations, or a form of membership known 
as Associates of Chapters. Lengthy discussion followed relative to the 
advisability of approving this form of membership, and upon motion 
made, seconded and carried, the Chapter resolved that delegates should 
go to the Convention uninstructed on this particular s°ction. 

Announcement was next made by the President that it was the in- 
tention of the Board of Directors to have a new Constitution and By- 
Laws for this Chapter, but no action would be taken until after the 
Convention at Minneapolis. 

Announcement was further made by the President of an attempt to 
he made in the coming legislature to amend the Architectural Practice 
Law. Mr. Allison read a rough draft of proposed amendments to this 
act, and Mr. Octavius Morgan, member of the State Board of Archi 
tecture, followed with a short talk on the same subject. 

A motion was made by Mr. Octavius Morgan and unanimously car- 
ried, that the President appoint a committee of five to draft the pro- 
posed amendment and submit the same to the Southern District Board 
for its approval, and report back to the Chapter at the next meeting 
for action as to the method of further procedure. It was further de- 
cided to communicate with the San Francisco Chapter, submitting the 
proposed amendments for its consideration and co-operation. 

The purpose of the amendment to this law is to correct the following 
weak points: 

That by failing to place a reasonable exemption limit upon small 
buildings which may be planned by others than certificated architects, it 
imposes more or less of a hardship upon small operators, and par- 
ticularly upon those living in the country districts and villages where 
there are no architects. 

That the paragraph in the present law providing for the non-certifi- 
cated architect very materially weakens the law, and leads to, and 
actually invites all sorts of violation and litigation that would be en- 
tirely eliminated if this paragraph were stricken out. 

That the law at present fails to define the status of an architect, does 
not clearly differentiate between the status of the architect and his 
various assistants, and which might open up a debatable question on 
technicalities if brought into litigation. 

These weak points remedied, it is the belief of the Chapter that 
the act would be ideal in the protection of the public. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

A. R. WALKER, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Tuesday, Oct. 10, 1916. 


To the Officers and Members 
Of the Southern California Chapter 
Of the American Institute of Architects. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I beg to present the tenth annual report to the Chapter. 

During the year the Chapter held 10 regular meetings, with an 
average attendance of 22 members. 

The maximum attendance of 34 members was at the ninety-seventh 
meeting, held on June 13, 1916. 

The minimum attendance of 19 members was at the January and 
again at the April meeting. 


ra res 
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This shows an average increase in our attendance over the preced- 
ing year of three members. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the year the following members were elected to regular 
membership : 

On January 7, 1916: S. O. Clements, W. J. Dodd. . 

The Chapter’s membership was also increased by the assignment of 
two heretofore members of the Chapter-at-Large, Mr. Alfred W. Rea 
and Mr. D. W. Willard. 

During the year the Chapter received word of the loss of one of its 
most valued members, its Secretary, Fernand Parmentier, who was 
reported to have been killed in action in the Dardanelles campaign on 
August 7, 1915. 

Resolutions on the death of Mr. Parmentier were framed at the 
March meeting and were duly sent to his nearest relatives. 

The resignation of Mr. George A. Howard was accepted on January 
7, 1916, and that of Mr. B. M. Morris on February 8th. 

The present status of the Chapter’s membership is as follows: 
Regular members, 83, of whom two are life members and two are 
Junior members. 

Honorary members, 4; of whom Sir Chas. Lummis was elected on 
February 8, 1916. 

Corresponding members, 1. 

Of the regular members, 51 are Chapter members and 32 Institute 
members, the latter class being made up as follows: 9 Fellows and 23 
Associates. 

There are in addition to the above, 13 applications from Chapter 
members in the hands of the Institute’s Board of Directors for elec- 
tion to Institute membership. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


Papers and addresses have been presented during the year by the 
following speakers: Mr. Thos. Fellows; Mr. George C. Collins, sales 
engineer for the Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co.; Sir Chas. F. Lummis 
and Dr. Hector Alliot, J. C. Hillman, H. F. Withey, Mr. George 
Dunlop and Dr. John R. Haynes, George Wharton James, A. H. 
Koebig, Dr. Lorin A. Handley, J. H. Bean, Professor Waterbury, of 
the University of Arizona; Robt. B. Lammens. 

During the year the Chapter, through its President and Secretary, 
has been energetically working with the Committee of the Joint 
Technical Societies toward a closer affiliation. 

The amendment during the year to Article I, Section 7, of the 
By-Laws relative to election of Honorary members was adopted. 

During the year a resolution of confidence was adopted by the 
Chapter in the organization and work of the Builders’ Exchange and 
the Master Builders’ Association of Los Angeles. 

Following the receipt of information of the death of Fernand Par- 
mentier, the Chapter undertook to dispose of his office equipment and 
library, and in connection with this work, two of the Chapter’s mem- 
bers have made a donation of books and equipment to the local 
Atelier. 

The Chapter has lent its co-operation toward the framing of the 
new city building ordinances and the amendments thereto. 

Notification from the Board of Directors of the American Institute 
of Architects was received advising this Chapter of its assignment, 
together with that of the San Francisco Chapter, to Institute Director 
Morgan. 

Reports were received during the year from the President and other 
members of the Chapter covering the work of the Landmarks Society 
and their convention held at Riverside. Reports were also rendered 
by the President on the formation of the Los Angeles Cloister, the 
purpose of which was the repair, restoration and maintenance of the 
San Fernando Mission. 

Approval was rendered by the Chapter of an associate membership 
in the Building Material Dealers’ Credit Association. 

Resolution was adopted by the Board of Directors just previous to 
this present annual meeting authorizing the lifting of the initiation 
fees for the purpose of increasing our Chapter membership. 

During the year, this Chapter in its work of co-operation with other 
technical societies took part with a strong representation in the Pre 
paredness Parade. 

During the year considerable amount of effort was expended by the 
Chapter in an effort to curb the activities of various concerns which 
we have grouped under the head of Speculative Building Companies. 
These various concerns are engaged in the practice of financing, 





designing and building structures, and the efforts of the committee in 
whose hands this work rested were directed against the financial 
backers of these organizations, who by their high financing methods 
made possible this detrimental practice. 

Most effective work was done by the Chapter’s committee in read- 
ing into the proposed new city charter provisions relative to the selec- 
tion and employment of architects on public works and further provi- 
sions of interest to the profession and to the public in matters of city 
planning. The work of the Chapter and its committees was entirely 
successful in this respect and it is to be regretted that only the defeat 
of this charter by public vote, for the time being, annulled the excel 
lent work done. 

During the year the Chapter, which had heretofore been operating 
under no formally approved code of ethics, adopted and made their 
own the Institute’s Canons of Ethics in its entirety. 

During the year the Chapter also formally accorded by resolution 
their approval of the Institute’s form of documents and the Secretary 
is able to report that a considerable amount of inquiry has been made 
for these documents by Chapter members. 

The work of the Chapter’s Educational Committee, of which report 
in full will undoubtedly be rendered by them, has been most success- 
ful during the past year. Under the patronage of this committee, the 
work of the local Atelier has been handled, and the success with 
which the efforts of the committee have been attended may be attested 
to by the number of awards and mentions rendered, and this in the 
face of older and more established student clubs under Eastern in- 
structors. 

During the year efforts have been made toward the establishment 
of a permanent Historic Hispanic Exhibit under the auspices of the 
Chapter’s Educational Committee, at the Southwest Museum. This 
work has only been started, but it marks the beginning of a most 
commendable activity on the part of the Chapter in putting itself 
before the public. 

During the year an architectural exhibition has been held under the 
auspices of the Chapter and this exhibit proved to be a great success 
both from the standpoint of attendance and merit of drawings hung 

The Chapter has been called upon from time to time during the 
year to assist the Institute and other Chapters in the matter of Fed- 
eral legislation. Notable success was attained by the Institute, in 
which the Chapter may claim its small part, in the fight carried on 
against the location of a power plant which was to have been estab- 
lished close by the Civic group at Washington, D. C. Legislation 
relative to this matter has been held up, with the result that recom- 
mendations of the Institute will probably prevail. 

This Chapter has also been active in working upon its Senators and 
Congressmen in matters pertaining to Lincoln Highway work and 
other matters of national import that have appeared from time to 
time. 

During the year the Chapter severed its membership with one of 
its several affiliated connections, the National Civic Association. 

During the year announcement was received from Institute head- 
quarters at the Octagon, Washington, D. C., that the heretofore un- 
assigned territory of Arizona had been assigned to the jurisdiction of 
the Southern California Chapter. 

This action of the Institute in assigning the above-mentioned terri- 
tory carried with it the election of all members-at-large residing within 
the assigned territory. 

Finances: Collections in initiation fees, dues, etc., during the year 
amounted to $1,232, of which checks to the amount of $115 are now 
in the hands of the Secretary, but have not yet been deposited. 

There were 73 vouchers issued for disbursements amounting to a 
total of $1,131.25. 

Regarding the above collections and disbursements it may be of 
interest to the Chapter to note the satisfactory increase over that of 
previous years. As above stated, for the year ending October, 1916, 
the Chapter closing with a membership of 83 from which to draw, 
the collections were $1,232. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. R. WALKER, 


Secretary Pro Tem. 


Minutes of Washington State Chapter not received in time 
for publication. 


Minutes of Oregon Chapter not received in time for publi- 
cation. 
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Sao. Feanemeo\ Carty BIA ina. 6: as.cse nie sinnnsas Bakewell & Brown 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Building, S. F....Edgar A. Mathews 
CLUB BUILDINGS 
Riks’ Lemple, Tacoma; Wash. «0.0 sescccwss ses E. F. Champney 
Roles Teme, SOAs, WAG cic. sc cicieadaciweasseed John Carrigan 


PLATES 


17-30 


89 


40-43 


44-45 
49-65 
66-70 


8-12 
13-16 





EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 

ARCHITECT PLATES 

Clawson School, Oakland, Cal................. John J. Donovan 33-39 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Coliseum Theater, Seattle...............0.0000cd Marcus Priteca 1-5 
Providence Plospital,.. Seattle... «60.0.0 6.6 saccc0d Somervell & Cote 6-7 
Ventura County Courthouse, Ventura, Cal....Albert C. Martin 91-94 
RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 

“Our Lady of Guadalupe Church,” San Francisco............... 
Oa lishtunatenenas seo, shai Sato nln Waviecesovaiec ead Sies8 shee mace joist Shea & Lofquist 71-72 
Che Presbyterian Church, Missoula, Mont....... 7‘ ‘ pg rd 73 
Church of the Holy Faith, Inglewood, Cal...Frohman & Martin 82-85 


sible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal 


Bai uhlteiS-t ore nial ela!S/Siasiel meth chasse erpige yeu e ibs Sake Walker & Vawter 95-96 
REVIEW OF OUR FOREIGN CONTEMPORARIES 
The Architectural Review, London.......................... 31-32 
The Architectural Review, London............................ 48 
The Architectural Review, London. . «ooo 60 0c 6ceececessa...., 81 
FOREIGN ARCHITECTURE 
a ee 81 
Upper and lower panels, decorative paintings. 
Selections from Guadalajara and Alcala, Spain................. 97 


FRONTISPIECES 

Compiegne-Eglise Saint Antoine—Chester, Phoenix ” 

and Canal. 
August—_ C. P. R. Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta. 
September—Belfry at Bruges, Belgium. 
October—__ Bird’s-eye View of the San Francisco Civic Center. 
November—Anvers—La Fleche de la Cathedrale. 
December— Cathedral of Orvicto. 


July— Tower 
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NEW SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Architect Painting Contractors 
HORACE COOK T. K. SOLIDAY & CO. 
Philadelphia Philadelphia 


Finished throughout with 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


Varnish in Architecture 


Uniformity 


Next to quality, uniformity is one of the leading essentials in 
varnish. 





Varnishes or Enamels put out under specific names by the same 
manufacturer should always be identical in every particular, no 


matter in what market they may be bought, nor how long E 
between purchases. 


MH 


Body, drying, working qualities, durability, and every other 
feature should be fixed facts and not uncertain quantities. 





Such exactness needs not only accurate methods of manufacture, but an excep- 


tionally large storage capacity to allow the varnish to remain in tank long 
enough to become ripe and mellow. 


If you should ever come to Detroit and will take time to visit our factory, 


we will show you tank rooms containing an aggregate of one and a quarter mil- = 
lion gallons of varnish. 


== 





All our Finishes are uniform and dependable. 


LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL—whitest white, stays white. 
finish in either gloss or dull effects. 


LIQUID GRANITE—floor varnish. Makes smooth, satiny finish. Lasting, waterproof, mar- 


proof, also adapted for bathrooms, window sills and casings, and all interior work where 
great durability is desired. 


LUXEBERRY WOOD FINISH—for general interior work. Develops and preserves the grain of 
all woods, and makes a handsome and lasting finish. Rubs perfectly. 


LUXEBERRY SPAR—for exterior work. Especially adapted for durability under extreme ex- 
posure—front doors, store fronts, marine work, etc. Makes handsome finish, and will not 
turn white under the severest conditions of wear. 


Makes permanent snow white 


Feel free to write our Architectural Department at any 


time —— samples or information on your var- = 
nish problems. = 


BERRY BROTHER’ 


orld's Largest Varnish Makers 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Factories: DETROIT WALKERVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Alhambra Wallpaper & Paint Co. DETAIL OF ENTRANCE T. BEVERLEY KEIM, JR., Architect 
ALHAMBRA RESIDENCE OF MRS. HARLOW E. BUNDY LOS ANGELES 
Painting Contractors 1365 OAKLAND AVE., OAK KNOLL, PASADENA 


FINISHED WITH aniZe WHITE ENAMEL 








All exterior woodwork of this palatial residence finished with Kyanize Enamel. Twelve-page specification book mailed on application 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


San Francisco Office and Warehouse: 311 California Street 
A. L. GREENE, Local Manager 


Seattle Tacoma Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 
CAMPBELL HDWE. & PAINT CO. W.J. HANSON & CO. MILLER PAINT & WALLPAPER CO.  D.H. RHODES SUNSET PAINT CO. 
lst Ave. and Madison St. 1129 Broadway 172 First St. 546 Valencia St. 627 S. Main St. 


FINISHED WITH CONCRETO 
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J. A. LA COSTE, Building Inspector BUILDING OF 


P. T.& T.CO., LOS ANGELES PACIFIC TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE CO. 
HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 


E. V. COBBY, Architect 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exterior Front Cement Work 


Finished With Two Coats SOLE: MAKERS THE MURALO . Q. NEW YORK 


<u Bs San Francisco Office: 311 California Street 


Ly A. L. GREENE, Local Manager 
JANG 


Besse ralticicad Los Angeles 


Hear SUNSET PAINT CO. DISTRIBUTORS: Sn Paaeninse 


D. H. RHODES 









Portland Seattle Vancouver, B. C. Salt Lake City 
MILLER PAINT & WALL- CAMPBELL H’DW’E & A. RAMSAY & SON CO. BENNETT GLASS & 
PAPER CO. PAINT CO. PAINT CO. 


UPON REQUEST ONLY: Our representative will call upon architects interested in cement painting and waterproofing 
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DOME OF CITY HALL, SAN PEDRO, CAL. 


CITY HALL, SAN PEDRO, CAL. 
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J. A. BACHUS, ARCHITECT 


“TARGET AND ARROW” 
ROOFING TIN 


APPLIED TO DOME 
Architect J. A. Bachus specified “TARGET AND ARROW” 


tin for re-roofing the City Hall of San Pedro; also superin- 
tended the job, and it was necessary in this case that he do 
so to avoid substitution. 

The tendency of the present day is to feature the “ first cost” 
on account of so many less expensive products on the market. 
If better material had been used in the first place the expense 
of this re-roofing job would not have beén incurred. 


J. A. DRUMMOND 


Pacific Coast Representative 


245 Mission Street 3 San Francisco, Cal. 


N. & G. Taylor Company 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS Established in Philadelphia in 1810 
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SANTA FE DEPOT, SAN DIEGO, CAL. Bakewell & Brown, Architects, San Francisco, Cal. 


ROOFED WITH 


LARGE MISSION TILE 


Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co. United Materials Company 


5 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
402-414 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Distributors for Northern California 
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PACIFIC COAST SHREDDED WHEAT CO.’S BUILDING LEWIS P. HOBART 
OAKLAND, CAL ARCHITECT 


As ermine is to the judicial robe 
So is Terra Cotta to architecture 


The White Matt Glazed Architectural Terra Cotta 


in the above building both adorns and purifies 


MANUFACTURED AND PLACED BY 


STEIGER TERRA COTTA & POTTERY WORKS 


OFFICES: FACTORY: 
729 Mills Building, San Francisco South San Francisco, California 
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MEN’S GYMNASIUM, STANFORD UNIVERSITY BAKEWELL & BROWN, ARCHITECTS = 
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Lincoln Spanish Roofing Tile 
and Face Brick 


A II li 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Offices: CROCKER BUILDING TRUST & SAVINGS BUILDING 


Factory: 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Lincoln, California 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


MISS JULIA MORGAN 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


ARCHITECT 


Matt Glazed Architectural Terra Cotta in 
Polychrome and Pressed Brick 


EXECUTEDSBY 


N. CLARK & SONS 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
116 NATOMA ST. SAN FRANCISCO WEST ALAMEDA, CAL. 
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Pitcher's Adjustable Disappearing Door 
Hangers and Frames 


Details for Boring Holes and Setting Bolt TOTAL THICKNESS OF WALL 5 1-2 INCHES Scale, 3 inches equal 1 foot 
Use 5-16 bit for boring hole for bolt. 
MAKE COLT | Use 5-8 bit for boring hole for nut. 
TIGHT AND = Fasten top plate to door with nails as per detail 
FIRM. t Adjust height of bolt with wrench. 
ne j 


DETAIL FOR POCKET 


es ie aaceiatieglliena 








— =| 
(b 214 Pemovoble i) D 


Jamé | 


Step | 


Cul showing means of | 
removing hanger and |} 
door when casingand 
finssh &s Ccomplele 





||Corens 


| 
I 
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Do NOT use any other size bit than size specified. 


Cut Jamb on bevel as shown. Fasten with 
Patented Nov. 23, 1909 screw. 


Leave all stops 3-16 inch In clear. 





SIZE OF FRAMES 


Height: Height of Door plus 9% Inches 


Width: Twice width of Door plus 5% 
inches. 


Width Double: Four times width plus 7' 
inches. 














Groove dour . inch wide by % 
inch deep te receive center 
guide. 








Set center guide on line with stops 
and flush with front edge of 
door. 





Detail showing Center Stop for Double Doors 


When using Hangers and Track only—make 
distance between bottom of track and finish- 
ed floor the height of door plus 3 inches. 
Distance from bottom of track to bottom of 
header 4% inches. 








Door Frame made to set on line of finish floor. 
Set frame in position and stud around it. 


pe retpeiesenseen 





CAUTION 


Do not drive nails 
through into pocket 
of door. 


Do not set stopsless 
than 3-16 inch 
from door. 


Detail for Jambs. Cut off and give to Mill. 


National Mill & Lumber Co, werumns San rrancisco 


TELEPHONE - + KEARNY 3580 
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The new Electric Action Concert 


Organ in the spacious Lobby of the 
new Hotel Fresno 






Our Self-playing Orchestral Organs 
can be installed in any available 
place; Console or Key Desk being put 
wherever wanted 


ILI 





AAR 








(For full information and specifications, write 


EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


975 Market Street - - San Francisco 


II 


WALLA 


Agents California Organ Company 


PACIFIC COAST JOBBERS 


Who will accept orders for N. & G. TAYLOR CO.’S four leading brands 
“TARGET AND ARROW” ROOFING TIN 


MI 





= TAYLOR’S SPECIAL 40-Ib. COATING COLUMBIA 32-lb. COATING MAPLE 20-Ib. COATING 
= and other commercial grades: 
= SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
= Berger Manufacturing Co. Failing-McCalman Co. 
= Dalziel-Moller Co. . Honeyman Hardware Co. —_ aes The 
= Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson Marshall-Wells Hardware Co. Hambach. A. & Co. 
= Mangrum & Otter, Inc. Pacific Metal Works Schwabacher Hardware Co. 
= Mark-Lally Co, BOISE, IDA. Seattle Hardware Co. 
= Montague, W. W. & Co. Northrop Hardware Co. Western Hardware & Metal Co. 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. 
Pacific Metal Works SACRAMENTO NORTH YAKIMA 
Stulsaft, Morris Co., Inc. Miller & Enwright Co. Yakima Hard Cc = 
LOS ANGELES RENO, NEV. akima araware Uo. = 
poe ens Co. Nevada Hardware & Supply Co. WALLA WALLA = 
oynton Lo., FH. i. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
on Rona — Arizona Hardware Supply Co. Rania & Sieanene 
Holbrook Merrill & Stetson VANCOUVER, B. C. TACOMA 
SAN DIEGO Forsyth, A. J. & Co. Crane Co. 
McClary Manufacturing Co. SPOKANE 
Western Metal Supply Co. McLennan, McFeeley & Co., Ltd. Holly-Mason Hardware Co. 


Do not permit substitutions, for large and complete stocks are warehoused at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 
We can supply your requirements on short notice by direct orders to the office, each warehouse, or the above list of jobbers. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


J. A. DRUMMOND, 245 Mission St., San Francisco 
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_ Northern Clay Cogn 
= ARCHITECTURAL 
2 TERRA COTTA 
= Made to your order in 
= color and design 
= HIGHEST QUALITY 


! 


AUBURN, WASHINGTON 


UNNI 


SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 


ae 






| SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS; 
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Johnson 


Multiple Disc 
Rotary Oil 


Burner 
A Perfect Mechanical 


Atomizer. 


Gives most economical 
results with heavy 
fuel oil. 


This simple inexpen- 
sive burner can be 
installed in all sizes. 

Water Heaters, High or Low Pressure Steam Boilers, 
Kilns, Driers, Hot Air Furnaces, Etc. 

Guaranteed to produce highest Economy. 


For Further Information Write or Call at Nearest Agency. 





S. T. JOHNSON COMPANY 


San Francisco Office and Factory, 1337 MISSION ST., cor. Mission 
and Washburn Sts. Phone Market 2759 


Oakland Office and Factory, cor. GRACE AND LOWELL STS. 
Phone Piedmont 2815 


AGENCIES 

P. A. Costello, Seattle, Wash. 
Santa Rosa Oil & Burner Co., Santa Rosa, Calif. E. M. Keller, Fresno, Calif. 
Garden City Oil & Burner Co., San Jose, Calif. Thos. J. Ross, Portland, Oregon. 
Schroeder & Hildenbrand, Marshfield, Ore. Reno Plumbing & Heating Co., Reno, Nev. 
Appling-Griggs Co., Tacoma, Wash. C. C. De Marais, Chico, Calif. 
H. S. Gray Co., Honolulu, T. H. Ingle Mfg. Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Sacramento Oil & Burner Co., Sacramento, Calif. 


Thos. Russell, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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~ Mt. Diablo | 
Cement | 
= Always Used Where Quality Counts : 


Cowell Santa Cruz Lime 


| 


NAA 


_ Henry Cowell Lime and Cement 


Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 


a 


= Company 

= 2 Market Street, San Francisco 

= Branches: 

= Oakland Sacramento San Jose Santa Cruz 


NAN 


















= JUST THE THING FOR BUNGALOWS, APARTMENT = 
= HOUSES OR LARGE RESIDENCES = 
= This little Tacoma residence : 
= === HAS AN AUTOMATIC COOLER == — 
= It Eliminates the Unsanitary Ice Box as Well as the Ice Bill = 
= IT SAVES MONEY, ROOM, TIME = 
= AND TROUBLE = 
s Just the water that you ordinarily use = 
= first circulates through the Cooler. = 
E TACOMA, WASH. &— 
= Write for Descriptive Circular = 
im HANA ie 
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ROOFING Tea] 
ASBESTOS: SHINGLES:| “KEASBEY-& -MATT NY" Poco IN if 





AMBLER -_ ‘DATED - JANUARY ‘1916 - 


lay cqurses A ¢ B complete before, proceed- ee Close the open «nds of kicge 
4 ond spap vertical guide dines om eaves ; koll with piece of Vasbeskes 
to ridge for’ pointy of Shingle C” Shingles y 


Shingle fitted fo 
should stdr* in aa. . K opening and 
Cenree Lint ~~ ~ 


OF ROOF — p news to 
~ al > se vt. 
even , 
TARFER 


~~ 
S 


Se A Ce ageek storm 
| COND f nails bert dow! 
Lay course ¢. oe 
k class CL of 3,¥. ~—- —_ 
Lay tef? and right ' at CL. of eaves, inser. 
tot ch of ened. along R-AZ 4 


} —*< <a storm nails, shems sanding. 1g ; Seay / 
1% overhang, 2 few starters-A Use 4olves 4 | lower course SnmateC placing hole in point over ~ 
fregeently~so That joints do not come within storm nail, then bend down hail, Srsert storm aarls 
4° of soirts of Srarreks B. + SCALE- Sb'=f0° a sides of C for next course. continue thus to redlge\ 





——— 


THIRD: 

Apply woo 
ridge securely ane i 
pail on first copper™ | Koz EN KZ id) 
chp Apply first preces of Ridge Roll, large en QW 
to tHe right and left ‘bend down chp, apply ~) 
clip to smaller end and nail through clip 
and roll to ridge. Continue in seme manner 


fostening each ‘piece down as applied. 








<< NG 
= ~ Ridge roll gplied in same | 


SPSA mvnner as in FRENCH 
(/ methed shown above 


Sh Copper hige- hell Cp 


= 
oka Y~ 
SM 'SCENTBE LINEZ 
- ~ OF 





ea 
“.| . / ' ~S Np kage roll applied i 
ley of Fight from Centre hoe : . pp \ \ ths “Same manner as 
over Sraerzes A- a cothse “of Sraerzes 6B : ~ i A | P a ; to the Frencu 
first apply B° on Centre lire and continue . ~ g \ i / 
fo lay courses AGB left and right. Next 
lay course "C” 50 23 fo lap 2” over’ second 
course below, and continue thas wenrtil the 

entire roof is covered. 


-FIG-2- SCALE -J4=s‘0° 





Keasber ¢ Harrison's waterproof paper or 

good Slater's felt laid {with 4” lap) over mot- ff 

ched ‘roof beards, to be double’ of eaves, LK 
4b 


ridge , Sips and valleys. A Y ™ Vy 
Needle point pals covered by next AS ‘ A : AMERICAN - APP 


44 


completed roof lard 
according to*the Anteican METHOD. 


FIG-3- Scall-Ih4 =/:0" 


om JY a 
‘FiesT- ~~ ‘ISOMETRIC 
Begin ot cenl¥e q and lay right and 


y = | AER SRECTIVE SKA ARUICATION OF} 5 
left, allowing 1G’ overhang, a few Srarreeyy —_ 3 Shek ae Yh, a Yas 
zes Al Use“ halves freguently 36 thot soirts roa Aes . Mood of random we Med te ro ee 7b, 
do not come within 4” of sowts of JSruerte “B. ay - 2 method and of gradud ae pe One. 
F ; £2 re — rom ap Pod the eaves 
h to 44° at the rigge. ese SHINGLES ARE 
P Pers NOT CARRIED IN onaih AND MUST BE CUT SPECIAL. 
en 
GENERAL NOTES pe ie | 
—_ at 


a belt IT Ty $$ —_—___— 
C i 
il BIT ll | i - GENERAL - NOTES 
ALWAYS start at 


ooue'i=uan tia tt ty ir rm : Cenrver” Asbestos Shingles 

the centre Ine of the ee ; are mage in 60 sizes ard 
lowest level of the is . Fa shapes and in three 
eaves and lay all ~saa ; Cozors- Grey, Red an 
Horizontal courses ie * 3lae - black. 
level and all bertical ! Feasnina- At a/! Hips 
courses plumb. All a, 7 ond Valleys, chimneys 
hagonal ‘lines must F a ce ‘ and against all vertical 
be” parallel. TArs vs ss . sarfaces, flash and 

srhcadorly opplicable to cotnter-flash each course 
Alonercovta ¢ Feencn METHOD. 


@s laid 
- AMERICAN METHOD: ASBESTOS: SHINGLE - ROOF . mn 


ee a ae a ee 


Centre LINE 
or oor. 


N 


ScALl -14=f:0' | ae 


AMERICAN 


—— 


a LVATION - ROOF 

J “HONEY COMB 

oc YARIOUS - TYPES + oF ASBESTOS + SHINGLES - dase ad Pawar METHOD 
for sizes, weight etc. see back of the sheet. Sate %’=1-0" 4 | A Ypleation. 


NON EY COMB cesign and 
method of applicaticn 


‘COPYRIGHTED 1916: BY KEASBEY- &-MATTISON- CO- ‘PUBLISHED - BY: ARCHITECTURAL : SERVICE - CORPORATION, - PHILADELPHIA, -U-5-A: 


J. A.DRUMMOND , Pacific Coast Representative, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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TENANT 


| Washington 
Brick, Lime & Sewer 
Pipe Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


LAE WA reetebu 
GUARANTEED to meet Standard and 
U.S. Government Specifications for 
first grade Portland Cement. 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
Company 
Works: Davenport, Cal. 
Standard Portland Cement 
Corporation 


Works: Napa Junction, Cal. 


IM MAUTAT 


Manufacturers of 
Architectural Terra Cotta 
and Face Brick 


General Offices: 
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CMTC 


PO} LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


RN. NASON & CO. 


PAINT MAKERS 
151 Potrero Ave—SAN FRANCISCO—S54 Pine Street 
Makers of 
NASON’S OPAQUE FLAT FINISH 


A flat oil paint made in soft Kalsomine Tints, 
that is washable; a practical article for 
ceilings, etc., that is most 
economical and d le. 


Agency for 


Tamm & Nolan Co.’s High Grade Varnishes and Finishes 
Goods made on the Pacific Coast for the climate of this Coast. 


LARSEN 
CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS 


Advance Information as to Construction and Engineer- 
ing work covering the entire Pacific Coast 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
ISSUED DAILY 
INDISPENSIBLE 


LOA 


NT 


CLASSIFICATION 
ENGINEERING BUILDING 


Waterworks Churches 
Street Work Jalis 
Road Work Theaters 


Sewers Flats 
nee y Residences 

Bridges Steel Frame Bulldings 
Raijroad Work Brick Bulidings 

Harbor Work Reinforced Concrete Bulidings 
Lighting Systems Frame Bulidings 

Dredgin Postoffices 

Power Piants Court Houses 

Warehouses x Office Buildings 

Loft Buildings Banks 

Apartment Houses Hotels 

Factories Government Work 

Hospitals Light Houses 

Schools Barracks 


AMAA 


SPECIFY 


NEPHI PLASTER ONLY 


IT MAKES THE WALL 


Standard for 25 years on the Pacific Coast and 
Intermountain West 


HARDWALL, FINISHING, CASTING, ETC. 
Also NEPHI KEENE’S CEMENT 


NEPHI PLASTER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


San Francisco Office: BUILDERS EXCHANGE, 180 JESSIE ST. 
T Sutter 6700 


TT CT 


Tel Douglas 2371 


Main Office: 711 BOSTON BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH * Douglas 2372 
eee ee - 560 Misson Street, San Francisco 
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OTIS EQUIPMENT 
Willis Polk & Co. aes |) if Passenger Elevators 
ee Ys . 


One Thing Sure 


Few of your clients there are who do not know either by 
reputation or by first-hand use the permanent satisfaction 
rendered by 


OTIS 
ELEVATORS 


The prestige that Otis Elevators have gaind through their 
sixty years of service is sure to gain the prompt and” willing 
approval of your elevator specifications. 


You take no chances either with your own reputation or 
with your clients’ good will when you install Otis Elevators 
for any kind of elevator service. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


2300 Stockton Street San Francisco 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


NES 








